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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 
The Witness of Reason. 


E have said that the Resurrection of the Body, 

being a revealed mystery is not provable by 

reason, but is acceptable only on authority. As a pre- 

face to ‘ the Witness of Reason,’ we set down the prin- 
ciple of St. Thomas: 

‘Whoever tries to prove’ (a mystery of faith) ‘ by 
natural reason derogates from faith in two ways: 

‘ First, as regards the dignity of faith itself, which con- 
sists in its being concerned with invisible things that exceed 
human reason: wherefore the Apostle says that faith is of 
things that appear not (Heb. xi, 1). 

‘ Secondly, as regards the utility of drawing others to 
the faith. For when anyone in the endeavour to prove the 
faith brings forward reasons which are not cogent, he 
falls under the ridicule of unbelievers; since they suppose 
that we stand upon such reasons, and that we believe on 
such grounds. 

‘ Therefore we must not attempt to prove what is of 
faith except by authority alone, to those who receive the 
authority ; while as regards others it suffices to prove that 
what faith teaches is not impossible’ (1a Qu. 32, Art. 1, 
Eng. tr.). 

; . Since faith rests upon infallible truth, and since 

the contrary of faith can never be demonstrated, it is clear 
that the arguments against faith cannot be demonstrations 
but are difficulties that can be answered ’ (12 Qu. 1, Art. 8, 
Eng. tr.). 


With these words of wisdom, which should not be 
forgotten, we now pass from the Witness of Scripture 
to the Witness of Reason to the Resurrection of the 
Body. It is significant that in replying to the Sad- 
ducees our Lord said: ‘You err, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God’ (Matt. xxii, 29). 

In other words, the revelation of Scripture is helped 
out by what our reason tells us of the omnipotent 
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power of God. Here more explicitly than elsewhere 
St. Thomas will be our guide. 


(2) The first principle of reason is that the soul, as 
an intellectual and therefore simple substance, is 
naturally incorruptible and immortal (1* Qu. 735, 


Art. 6). 


(6) The second principle of reason is that the soul 
is not man (1* Qu. 75, Art. 4). Even in the common 
speech of the people, that quarry of sound thinking, 
man is not said to be a soul, but to have a soul. 


(c) The third principle of reason is that as man is 
not a soul, man is a soul and body. In other words, 
the body belongs essentially and not accidentally to 
the personality of man. It is almost incredible how 
common is a certain mild form of Manicheism, which 
seems to depreciate the human body as almost the 
sole source of sin, instead of being but a joint source 
and perhaps the lesser source in union with the soul. 
It must have been forgetfulness of the essential good- 
ness of the body and of its essential union with the 
soul that dictated such words as the following : 


‘As long as we suppose the mystery of death to be the 
division of soul and body, so long we must cling with a 
deep love to those remains which yet we are forced to re- 
gard with a kind of loathing. We shall be ready to be- 
lieve stories of miracles wrought by them; we shall be 
half-inclined to worship them. Or if we reject this temp- 
tation—because Romanists have fallen into it—we shall 
take our own Protestant way of asserting the sanctity of 
relics by maintaining that at a certain day they will be 
gathered together, and that the very body to which they 
once belonged will be reconstructed out of them... If we 
did attach any meaning to that expression upon which St. 
Peter at Jerusalem, St. Paul at Antioch, dwelt so earnestly, 
that Christ’s body saw no corruption—we should not dare, 
I think, any longer to make the corrupt, degrading, 
shameful accidents which necessarily belong to that body 
in each of us, because we have sinned, the rule by which 
we judge of it here. How much less should we suppose 
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The Resurrection of the Body 


these to be the elements out of which its high and re- 
stored and spiritual estate can ever be fashioned ’(Fr. D. 
Maurice, Theological Essays, 5th Ed., pp. 143, 151), 
quoted by H. D. A. Major, A Resurrection of Relics 
(Blackwell, 1922, pp. 49, 50). 

1. It is difficult to find the exact meaning behind 
these words. The phrase ‘corrupt, degrading, 
shameful accidents which necessarily belong to that 
body,’ &c., seems to suggest either that sin has 
changed the substance of the body or that the body 
is the creation of a Manichean principle of evil. 


2. It is evident that if from these ‘ corrupt, degrad- 
ing, shameful accidents’ there can be no fashioning of 
a spiritual estate for the body, still less can there be 
such a fashioning for the sou]. It is clear that the 
qualifications, ‘ corrupt, degrading, shameful,’ which 
are largely metaphorical when applied to the dying 
or dead body, are literal when applied to the dead soul. 
It is therefore evident that the incorrect doctrine of 
the death and resurrection of the body will lead to the 
denial of the spiritual resurrection and death of the 
soul, 


3. It is astonishing that men like Maurice are found 
to belittle the human body as if it was no part, or no 
essential part, of our being, when it is a question of 
the Resurrection. But in other matters, as, for ex- 
ample, in the matter of Asceticism, they are found to 
exalt the human body as if it were a great and even 
a noble part of our being. Indeed, how otherwise 
could they retain a high opinion of human beings 
whose activities and pleasures are for the most part 
concerned with the body? How, too, could it be said, 
as it has been said by some, that the bodily procreative 
act is man’s highest act? 


From these exaggerations, and consequent contra- 
diction, we are spared by the Catholic doctrine that 
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the body is essentially good and is essentially joined 
to the soul as part of the human personality. St. 
Thomas has summed up the value of this in these 
words : 


‘If the resurrection of the body is scorned, it is not 
easy, nay, it is hard, to hold the immortality of the soul. 
For it is evident that the soul is joined to the body natur- 
ally ; since to be separated from it is against nature and is 
accidental (per accidens). Hence the soul separated from 
the body is imperfect as long as it is without the body. 
But it is impossible that what it natural and essential (per 
se) should be finite, as it were, nothing, whereas what is 
unnatural and accidental should be infinite. This would 
be the case if the soul were to endure without the body. 
Hence the Neo-Platonists who admitted immortality sup- 
posed reincarnation; but this is heretical. Hence if the 
dead do not rise again our only hope would be in this life’ 
(In I, Cor. xv). 

(¢) The fourth principle of reason is the goodness 
not only of the body, but of matter. Those who, in 
order to deny the resurrection of the body, are obliged 
to deny the goodness of matter, must find themselves 
in Opposition to modern science, on two counts : 

First, modern science, by its own definition, is 
mostly, if not wholly, concerned with what it perceives 
by the five senses; in other words, with matter. Now 
unless matter is essentially good, then modern science 
is mostly evil ! 

Secondly, if science is the knowledge of what comes 
to us through our bodily senses, and in the next world 
we have not bodily senses because we have not a body, 
then the next world will have no science ! 


(e) Sometimes it is urged that modern science, with 
its new views of matter, has made it impossible to 
believe the Resurrection of the Body. 

Mr. H. D. A. Major, in A Resurrection of Relics, 
quotes the following authorities : 


Bishop Goodwin of Carlisle: ‘ This view of the possi- 
bilities of the future resurrection is one which our present 
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The Resurrection of the Body 


knowledge of matter and its laws renders it imperative on 
all wise men to discard. Matter which appertains to one 
body at one time appertains to another body at another. 
The notion of particle being joined to particle, so as to 
reform a certain body involves an impossibility (The Foun- 
dations of the Creed, 2nd ed., p. 384). 

It is the enunciation of ‘a theory which a know- 
ledge ‘of the laws of matter shows to be untenable ’ (Ibid, 
390). 

Canon C. H. Robinson, D.D.: ‘ The belief was wide- 
spread in early times that the material bodies of Chris- 
tians would one day be literally resuscitated and would 
rise from their graves in a form visible to material eye- 
sight . . . Modern science by showing that the particles 
of matter of which our present bodies are composed have 
previously formed part of the bodies of other beings, has 
rendered such a belief impossible’ (Studies in the Resur- 
rection of Christ, 1911, pp. 13—17). 


The most unscholarly, not to say uncharitable, quota- 
tion made by Mr. Major is from the same Canon 
Robinson, D.D.: 


: In an age when physical science had hardly come 
to the birth, and when a man would have been excom- 
municated or put to death as a heretic had he ventured to 
suggest that the particle of matter of which his body was 
composed might already have formed part of the bodies of 
others who had lived and died before him, the only way 
by which a belief in the preservation of human identity 
could be expressed in unambiguous terms was by the use 
of the language which was adopted in the Creed’ (sic !) 
Ibid. 


On this we may say four things. 

Firstly, this view of the constant flux of matter in 
the human body is so old that in the thirteenth century 
it has been elaborated by St. Thomas in a manner that 
almost defies the untrained thought of our day. If 
excommunication and death awaited the daring thinker 
who would have propounded the ‘modern’ theory, 
then through some miscarriage of justice the Angelic 
Doctor died a natural death in full communion with 
the Holy See! 
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It is almost incredible that a Doctor of Divinity 
should have made any such statement, and still more 
incredible that it should be quoted by one who holds 
an influential place at the University of Oxford. It 
will go far to discredit the Modernist claim to scholar- 
ship, which we have hitherto admitted on the admitted 
claim of the Dean of Carlisle. 

Secondly, if the physical theory that the body is a 
passing flux of material particles disproves the sur- 
vival of the body, then a kindred theory would seem 
to disprove the survival of the soul. Now, it is argued 
by very subtle thinkers that what we call the soul is 
but a series of states of consciousness—indeed, of 
states of present consciousness which as such are not 
sufficient to guarantee us the certitude of their being 
in organic unity with past consciousness. 

If it be urged that although there is a succession of 
States of Consciousness, yet there in an abiding unity, 
it may be urged in reply that mutatis mutandis the 
same applies to the body. The patent empiric fact is 
the persistent unity, the scientific deduction in the flux 
of elements. 

Thirdly, granted the fact—which personally I can- 
not call a verified fact—of the constant flux of parti- 
cles in matter, it would seem that this does not dis- 
prove, but rather seems to prove the possibility of 
bodily resurrection. The alleged fact is that every 
particle in a body changes, and yet that the body re- 
mains the same. 

Now consider the opposite theory, that no particle 
ever changes ina body. If this theory were true, there 
would be no evidence that a body can remain the same 
with change of matter. But as death does make a 
change of matter, the evidence for this theory would 
go to prove that a change of matter betokened a 
change of soul; in other words, that death makes it 
impossible that the same body should rise again. 
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The Resurrection of the Body 


Fourthly, the modern recent theories of matter are 
almost overwhelming on the side of the resurrection of 
the body. A recent scientific writer in The Times 
summed up the present views of the Nature of Matter: 


‘On the physical side the phenomena of light, electricity 
and magnetism are all being explained in terms of the 
electron. On the chemical side the properties and quali- 
ties of the arrangements of identical electrons are being 
explained in terms of the arrangements of identical elec- 
trons in different systems. There is, in fact, one unit of 
matter, the electron. And this unit of matter is itself 
immaterial’ (The Times, 7 March, ‘The Progress of 
Science ’). 

‘Modern Science,’ by saying that the unit of matter 
is itself immaterial, can hardly be taken to deny the 
possibility of the resurrection of the body; unless in- 
deed it denies the immortality of mind, z.e. of the soul. 


(e) The fifth principle of reason is that the soul is 
the Causa E-fficiens of the Body from the moment of 
its union to the body. 

When the soul is reunited to such a part of its body 
as will allow us to call it the same body, we may well 
see an instantaneous recapitulation of the formative 
process. Cytology seems to tell us that the really 
living essential of the unit-cell is almost infinitesimally 
small. Yet that microcosm has within it to form the 
microcosm of the finished organism. If it is only 
acceleration of motion we need for the full acceptance 
of the Resurrection or re-formation of the body in 
modes akin to the formation of the body, science has 
now given us that almost frictionless multiplying gear 
which has no limit save the adhesive power of the gear 
metal. ' 

(/) Perhaps in this hard matter of the bodily resur- 
rection some hope of recalling men to unity may be 
found in the condition of the risen body. Theology 
lays it down that not the substance of the body, but 
only its condition shall be changed. Body will not 
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become spirit; but whilst remaining body, it will be- 
come pliant and obedient to the spirit. Time and 
space will still remain. Some of the soul’s supremacy 
over time and space will be given by the soul as a 
dowry to the body. 

One last thought may end this defence of the Im- 
mortality of Man in terms of the Resurrection of man’s 
body. The Church in thus seeming to cherish the 
lesser doctrine more than the greater is keeping her 
own customary way. When once the doctrine of the 
divinity of the Son and thus of Jesus Christ was off- 
cially defined, the Church was almost more intent on 
safeguarding His humanity than His divinity. The 
Oriental disregard for human freedom and personality 
made little account of denying the human will, and 
therefore the human freedom of Christ. But the 
Church understood that the sacred humanity could not 
be kept with the denial of a human will and freedom; 
and that ultimately, though the divinity of Jesus Christ 
did not rest on His humanity, man’s belief in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ did and does rest on the belief 
in His humanity. 

In a kindred way the Church is certain that, whilst 
the immortality of the soul does not rest on the resur- 
rection of the body, yet man’s belief in one may be 
imperilled by his disbelief of the other. For this rea- 
son the Church seems more concerned for the lesser 
than for the greater, for the sheath than for the sword, 
for the husk than for the kernel. Yet it is not in any 
mistaken view of the scale of values; but in a con- 
sciousness that what is of less importance may be in 
greater danger of being overlooked; and that the 
whole orb of truth, which the Church is commissioned 
to teach, must find a place not for what is most and 


best, but for what is all. 
Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


[The substance of an address delivered in Glasgow on March 20 
as the conclusion of a series of Catholic Truth lectures. | 


ELIGION and education have been inseparably 
involved ever since the Church was founded. 
Just as the two Cities and the two Citizenships are 
inextricable: and here their jurisdictions meet. The 
right to teach is part of the Church’s charter, every- 
where claimed. In the last struggle between the 
Church and Paganism, there was a curious episode 
connected with education—the Julianic persecution. 

Julian had never been a Catholic, and when he 
ceased to be an Arian he became an enthusiast for 
Paganism. He exhibits the same sort of anti- 
quarianism raised to a passion and an enthusiasm, as 
was often found in the Renaissance. Julian forbade 
any Christian to teach literature, on the ground that 
nobody should teach what he does not believe: 
ancient literature is full of heathen gods and god- 
desses: therefore Christianity must not teach it. The 
principle would have interesting modern applica- 
tions... 

Paganism became intellectually and morally bank- 
rupt. The philosophy stripped off, nothing but a 
devil-worship was left, which obscurely lingered on in 
holes and corners, where doubtless they talked of their 
‘grand old independence,’ &c. But the Church dis- 
covered a part of her mission hitherto unsuspected. 
It became evident when the forms of Roman Civili- 
zation were flooded with barbaric material; then the 
only life within those forms and the only civilizing 
power was the Church. While Pagans were still prat- 
ing about the disloyalty of Catholics as the cause of 
the downfall, the Church was setting about a new 
task. What was it? Something far beyond the ken 
of the Apostles—unless it may be St. Paul had a 
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vision of what was coming—to save civilization, to 
absorb and transmute barbarism. There fell to her 
not only the whole duty of teaching, but the safe- 
guarding of the acquired capital of learning. 

Monasticism in the West was from the first a 
learned and industrious institution. John Cassian, 
St. Benedict and Cassiodorus all found that secular 
teaching was inseparable from their institution. Their 
monasteries, the great fortresses like Monte Cassino, 
became the hiding places in which ancient wisdom and 
culture took refuge. 

Geologists tell us there have been successive Ice 
Ages when a Northern ice cap advanced over great 
parts of the Continent. Just so in history there ‘have 
been /ce Ages when the Northern barbarism has 
broken loose. The maximum extension of the Ice- 
cap was during the centuries VI—IX. During these 
centuries, but for Ireland and England, which had 
themselves received and harboured the refugees who 
brought from France the relics of learning, it looked 
as if the whole of Europe might have been barbarized. 

In the Dark Ages, the real dark ages before the 
first Renaissance under Charlemagne, the whole ency- 
clopedia of human achievement and knowledge is to 
be seen displayed in one great Churchman, Bede. 

He is a gate through which all education has passed. 
If it appears shrunken and meagre compared with the 
glorious development of earlier centuries, we must re- 
member that it was only thanks to the Church that 
anything was saved at all; also that the little that was 
saved proved to be of great fertility. 

Let us note then the fact that all education, clerical 
and lay, fell on the Church, and the reason why it so 
befel: there was nobody else to do it. 

It is often made a reproach to the Church that she 
meddled too much and did not stick to her own busi- 
ness. And it is true that in the fourteenth century 
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Religion and Education 


she was suffering horribly from the dissipation of her 
energies. Just when the disease of the Reformation 
attacked her, she was in vitiated health. Everybody 
knows that when the human body is weak and run- 
down it is more liable to take an organic disease. This 
was the case in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

‘But we are thankless if we blame the Church for 
doing, during many centuries, good works that other- 
wise would have been left unattempted. It may not 
have been ideal for the bishop in the Dark Ages to 
be a civil ruler, but it was better than Anarchy. The 
powers were none of his seeking. It was not the 
Church’s fault if no other person was fit to rule but he. 
And so for centuries, if she had not taught the children 
and cared for the sick, the sick would have been un- 
cared for and the children untaught. The patronage 
of Fine Art certainly tended to abuses in the Renais- 
sance, but if—according to the dismal Hebraic super- 
stition—she had refused to countenance and foster the 
Fine Arts, where would they have been for patron- 
age? Think of what Scotland was in ker Dark Ages, 
between 1570 and the Scottish Renaissance in the 
eighteenth century! In all these respects it was 
largely, thanks to the Church, that Europe did not 
remain much longer under the Ice-cap. She was re- 
quired to give heat as well as light. 

But we need not deny that there were times when 
there was too much of Martha and too little of Mary, 
when ‘ she was careful and troubled about very many 
things.’ And yet the Church could not, if she would, 
detach herself from civilization. Civitas Dei and 
Civitas mundi are inextricably intergrownm until the 
harvest. And besides what we call Civilization, a 
better and greater than any other, is that which Divine 
Providence had prepared to be the vehicle of the new 
Revelation as soon as the Jews repudiated their birth- 
right. This was the particular Civilization that was 
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at stake; and the Church had to shoulder the whole 
burden of saving by initiating the barbarian into it as 
well as into true religion. Anarchy is everywhere and 
always an enemy; the divorce of Religion and Learn- 
ing leads to Anarchy; the rule of the uncivilized 
means Anarchy. It may happen again in the course 
of history that the Church will have to resume certain 
functions which we have long been accustomed to 
regard as secular functions. And to the éeaching 
function, she can never resign her claim. 

You may say that her divine commission, 7 cach all 
Nations, was not a charge to train grammarians or 
experimentalists. Not directly, perhaps; but experi- 
ence has proved that just as the Irish monks, who went 
out to establish living centres of Catholicism amidst 
the German barbarians, found themselves obliged to 
be schoolmasters as well as preachers and priests, just 
so are the modern missionaries in Central Africa ob- 
liged to teach their converts the elementary arts of 
life. Before he can receive the full Catholic doctrine, 
the savage must be humanized. The missionary 
effort requires a supporting system of arts and sciences, 
The Law of Reason must be awakened and evoked 
and made articulate in the mind before the appeal of 
the Church can come home. In the Mediterranean 
world there was a great body of doctrine and learning 
long since gradually prepared to receive the Church 
when she appeared. It may be a picturesque fancy 
that Virgil made a Messianic prophecy; but it is a 
fact that when St. Ambrose wanted a moral handbook 
he needed to do nothing more than adapt what Cicero 
had written four hundred years earlier. 

If then there is actually this close connection in his- 
tory between Catholicism and civilization, and if 
modern experience also agrees that Church and School 
must go inseparably, hand in hand, you will see that 
the Church may perhaps share, but can never forego 
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Religion and Education 


her claim to educate. She must always protest 
against the State’s claiming a monopoly of authority 
in education. Ignorance is her enemy, but False 
Doctrine is still more her enemy. The State is not 
the pillar and ground of truth; to make any such claim 
for it is a much worse act of idolatry than burning in- 
cense before an image of an emperor. And to idolize 
the State under the name of ‘ the Christian Conscience 
of the Nation’ is mere hypocrisy. Both by inspired 
instinct and experience the Church knows what things 
make for health, life and permanence in a community. 
This is one aspect of truth; that is true which stands 
the test of time; it is one of her xo¢es to give teach- 
ings which—without the direct cause being apparent 
—sometimes even paradoxically do in fact turn out to 
be principles of vitality and endurance. At the 
present moment amidst the welter of Europe, the cen- 
tres of stability, the fixed points of solid reconstruc- 
tion, are the Catholic countries based on the family— 
either agricultural countries like Poland or countries 
which, being Catholic, have found a means to human- 
ize industrialism, like Belgium. She must needs be 
concerned with the lives of both kingdoms. 

It is sound doctrine, and to which we could all sub- 
scribe as put forward by the Protestant Alliance, that 
mere instruction, mere acquisition, whether of directly 
useful or cultural knowledge, left to itself makes 
eventually towards Anarchy and Death. It is a Cath- 
olic principle that the Intellect and the Will must be 
trained both together; it is idle for the civil power to 
educate the other faculties and neglect the Will. But 
the Civil Power cannot do it, however much they wish. 
The Sacraments are, in the Church’s hands, the pecu- 
liar discipline of the Will. mn 

She holds and teaches the vital doctrine of 
Authority in education, There are many factors 
which must combine to make an educable mind: the 
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virtues of a learner: curiosity, humility, obedience, 
prudence, intellectual honesty. All these need to be 
rightly combined under a co-ordinating principle. 
She knows the secret. It can only be done by moral 
authority. 

The simple people who imagined a new era of vir- 
tue and enlightenment was going to begin with the 
spread of secular education in 1870 have been rudely 
belied by the event. The Church knew well enough 
that fifty years of such education would leave Society, 
if anything more criminal, more dissolute, and per- 
haps actually lower in intelligence. 

In the scheme of education as planned by the 
Church there is co-ordination of parts, and the crown- 
ing piece of the whole is Theology. Theology was 
in living touch with Science and Philosophy. For 
want of that, our most honest men of science are now 
mostly content to restrict themselves to investigations 
of detail without interesting themselves in the philo- 
sophic truths to which these details may lead. 

Newman’s Discourses contain a detailed argument 
showing that without Theology any system of univer- 
sal knowledge is crippled and incomplete. 

The Act of 1918' is in agreement with Catholic doc- 
trine when it emphasizes the rights and duties of 
parents. Upon the parent falls the obligation of 
teaching the child; and the parent has the right, with- 
in limits, of saying what shall or what shall not be 
taught to the child. This obligation is imposed by 
the Church and recognized by the State. And in 
turn the Church recognizes that the State has the right 
to insist on every child being so far instructed as to 
become a useful and competent member of the com- 
munity; and also on every child receiving the culti- 
vation and development of its faculties to which it 


1 The Scottish Education Act. 
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Religion and Education 


has a natural right. There will of course be room for 
dispute when these generalizations are to be applied 
in practice; but the general test: /s it for the common 
good? will be the underlying principle. By this prin- 
ciple the Church judges all such questions as, ‘ Should 
education be compulsory up to such and such an age? 
Should Adult education be compulsory? But it may 
be said that the more such enactments lose sight of 
the Parent’s point of view, the more suspiciously does 
the Church regard them; and in general it is the mind 
of the Church that anything beyond the ordinary 
equipment of a competent citizen should be optional, 
not compulsory. All facilities should be provided for 
all that can and will avail themselves thereof. But 
to lay down that nothing shall be allowed to any but 
what is compulsory to all, is a doctrine of Obscuran- 
tism. Selection of aptitudes is the interest of the 
community and of every individual. 

On principle in an ideal State, there ought to be no 
great difficulty in agreeing, but as a matter of fact 
‘the State’ often means a certain machine which can 
be controlled in the interest of some group, sectarian, 
racial, or united by some other private interest. For 
instance, our Statute Book is encumbered with a quan- 
tity of Faddist legislation which was neither demanded 
nor desired by the vast majority of the population: it 
represents the private cranks and fancies of indi- 
viduals or groups strong enough to pull the wires that 
make the politicians dance. Just as you will often 
hear religious opinions ascribed to the State which are 
simply the religious opinions of a group who are able 
or would like to be able, to control the machinery of 
the State. But for this, there should be no great diff- 
culty, provided the State were strictly neutral and im- 
partial. But not only do sects and groups try to con- 
trol the levers of government for their own purposes, 
but there is the deadly heresy, recurring in many vari- 
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ous forms, of divinizing the State. The Prussian 
Antichrist, as it has been called, is a State claiming 
full control over the consciences of its subjects as the 
only perfect Society. 

Nothing took mankind longer to learn than the les- 
son of toleration. The little Catholic state of Mary- 
land, in the New World, was the first to proclaim it, 
but in the Old World there were still centuries of 
penal legislation to come. Such measures penetrated 
very slowly into Britain. When the consequences of 
the Reformation entered into their last phase in the 
nineteenth century—of a general disintegration of be- 
lief and opinion—it became inevitable that different 
systems must be accommodated side by side. It was 
a practical necessity. There were varieties of experi- 
ment in different countries. Not many years ago 
in France we saw the high-water-mark of the anti- 
Catholic movement, when we saw a small, powerful 
group, entrenched within the forms of Parliamen- 
tarism, succeed in emulating the Emperor Julian 
and forbidding to Religious Orders the right to teach. 
We saw in England a sort of Reduced Journalese 
Christianity evolved which has gradually proved satis- 
factory to nearly all the non-Catholic elements. We 
saw in Britain and America the Catholic Church at 
great sacrifices maintaining her own schools, and prac- 
tically paying fines for religion as in the days of per- 
secution, For to pay rates which go entirely to sup- 
port a system of which you cannot in conscience avail 
yourself, is virtually to pay a fine. 

The Act of 1918 for the first time instituted a 
system really national, a system within which, room 
should be found for everybody. 

Before considering it more closely, let us look back 
once more at what had been happening in higher Edu- 
cation: for the Universities are vitally connected with 
the Schools. Universities were declared free from 
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religious tests in 1872: an event which has been fifty 
years without coming to the knowledge of some local 
persons. You remember those marvellous astrono- 
mical stories of how many years it takes light to travel 
across inter-stellar distances: such would seem to be 
a simile for the sequestered provincialism of some 
minds. Let us thank Scotland for inventing the term 
‘buddies.’ The lamented author of The House with 
the Green Shutters knew his countrymen well; he 
studied the chorus to his drama, the chorus of ‘Buddies,’ 
from the life. That Act decreed the neutrality of the 
higher learning, but wherever the grip of a dead hand 
was not merely relaxed but thrown off, there arose a 
new development. Most of the leading Universities 
in countries where the inhabitants differ largely in re- 
ligion, established parallel Faculties in Theology, and 
co-ordinated Catholic and non-Catholic colleges— 
Paris, Strasbourg, Toronto. Oxford has not always 
been thought particularly alert to move with the times; 
but it is already some years since Oxford, once so pro- 
vincial in religion, has come into line with the great 
‘metropolitan’ Universities and recognized parallel 
Faculties of Theology. 

Such measures are sometimes called liberal; and 
if liberal means recognizing realities without ill- 
temper, they are liberal. They bear an analogy to 
the political machinery called P.R. Mankind long 
endured autocratic government; then gradually sub- 
stituted representative government, and men amused 
themselves with Parliamentarism; at last it struck 
them that to allow a// to a majority was little better 
than to suffer autocracy ; 7 and Majoritarianism was dis- 
credited. The old cry, ‘ Majorities must rule, minori- 
ties must suffer,’ was too absurd when it meant that of 
a hundred voters fifty-one might do what they liked 
with the other forty-nine, just as if they had been 
ninety-nine to one. And so the method of P.R. was 
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invented to secure fair play for minorities. The 
analogy of P.R. applies in many departments. 

Where there is great diversity in religion, any 
system—to be public or zational—must recognize the 
diversity. Various means have been taken in various 
countries, e.g. in Germany and in Canada, school 
rates are paid into separate funds for Catholic and 
Protestant schools. 

Here in the West of Scotland we have a population 
of very diverse opinions—a large proportion, perhaps 
an actual majority, indifferent and unconnected with 
any religious body. Will this statement be chal- 
lenged? There is only one test when you are discus- 
sing numbers: to count. A religious census would 
establish the point. An enterprising newspaper 
might now do in Glasgow what an enterprising news- 
paper did in London about forty years ago—count the 
attendance at all the places of worship on a given 
Sunday. I think no one would venture to assert that 
the total attendance would be half the population. If 
then the community is much divided in opinion, the 
system ought to be elastic too. And it is an honour 
to Scotland that so liberal a solution has been adopted 
—liberal as above defined, ‘ recognizing realities with 
good temper.’ 

But besides the aspect of justice there is another 
aspect. The State itself having no religion, and the 
community having itself no one definite religion, have 
now come to realize that a positive and definite religious 
teaching does give to teaching a reality and force of 
conviction which are impossible to secure in any other 
way: in other words, that a really denominational 
school is a ready-made centre of energy which may 
with great advantage be utilised. And whereas the 
nineteenth century worshipped uniformity and system 
in administration, it is now generally admitted by 
people who have no denominational interest to serve or 
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support, that excessive uniformity of system is the very 
paralysis and death of education. It is a matter on 
which teachers and theorists are agreed. Where there 
exists a group of parents, homogeneous in belief and 
agreed in the resolve to have their children educated 
in a certain doctrine, that, so far from being an ob- 
stacle or a difficulty, is a godsend to a wisely-con- 
ceived national system. It is just what the com- 
munity wants. It is in the general interest that there 
should be many and various such groups. They pro- 
vide the State with what the State now admits to be 
desirable, but has difficulty in providing—vital variety 
and elasticity of type. On this point I am sure the 
Catholic teachers would receive a most generous testi- 
mony from the non-Catholic. And I might go even 
further still. Among the thinking sort of people 
whose outlook goes beyond their own backyard, and 
whose patriotism is something better than a tribal fury 
or a parochial self-conceit (not the devotees of Bud- 
dyvism), among the thinking sort of people who know 
something of history, it comes to be realized that 
amidst the decay of rallying standards and the bank- 
ruptcy of beliefs, the Catholic Church has inde- 
feasible principles of health and solidity. With 
Anarchy the Catholic Church can never come to 
terms: everyone knows that who knows anything. 
Anarchy is the worst of human evils; and those who 
can read the signs of the times see in her the one safe- 
guard between Civilization and Anarchy. And so the 
motives of justice are added motives of expediency of 
various orders, including the very highest. 

If the relations of the two societies, the Church and 
the State, are viewed thus; if the Church asks no more 
than her due rights and the State asks of the Church 
no more than her due services, there is no reason why 
the present concordat should not be a lasting charter 
of toleration. J. S. Purcirmore. 
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OR the satisfaction of the needs of the body, and 
the nourishment of the physical life, four things 
are required: food, clothing, fuel, and shelter. By 
labour, and by labour alone, can these necessary things 
be obtained, and that labour must be applied to the 
earth, created by God and placed in subjection to the 
dominion of man. While ever the populations of the 
earth are in need of food, clothing, fuel and shelter, 
labour engaged on the production and distribution of 
these primary goods is fulfilling an economic purpose 
and is not wasteful. 

Economic waste is either of a positive character, 
taking place when labour is organized for the destruc- 
tion of human life and the necessities of human life; 
or it is a negative thing, seen when labour is engaged 
at tasks that do not minister to the health of man or 
is left totally unemployed. 

Of positive waste the most obvious examples are 
war and the whole business of armaments and the 
manufacture of chemical agencies for the taking of 
life in war. (Yet even in the case of war it may be 
that the very real waste of labour is sometimes the only 
apparent means of stopping a greater and more disas- 
trous waste. As the advance of a raging fire must be 
checked, and can only be checked by clearing an area 
—in itself a wasteful proceeding—to the end that the 
fire shall die down for lack of further fuel; as the 
progress of an epidemic may require the pulling down 
of dwelling-houses lest the ravages of plague and pes- 
tilence extend unhindered; as on occasion the diseased 
member must be cut off if the whole body is to be 
saved; so from time to time it has seemed that the 
waste of war was a lesser evil than the triumphant and 
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undisputed march of an alien or tyrannical foe, and a 
smaller waste than the unrestricted devastation of an 
invading horde. Nay, in the suppression of piracy 
and in the opposing of barbarians the resort to arms, it 
can well be maintained, was an economic service to 
mankind, a distinct and clear check to the wasting of 
the earth and its resources.) 

Of the negative forms of economic waste the em- 
ployment of people, capable of productive work for 
the supply of food, clothing, fuel and shelter, at all 
manner of vain, unworthy, foolish, and degrading toil, 
is to be seen on every side. The toil is as fruitless 
as digging holes not for the planting of trees, but in 
order that they may be promptly refilled, and as waste- 
ful as making a road that leads nowhere. That a 
million capable persons should be totally unemployed 
is not a greater economic waste than the employment 
of the same million persons at ‘faking’ antiques— 
furniture or pictures (a highly remunerative branch of 
the forger’s trade); at compiling lists of prospective 
winners on the turf; at organizing sweepstakes, lot- 
teries, and other forms of gambling; at inventing new 
hair-dyes or mixing new cock-tails—but the number 
of entirely ‘ wasteful’ occupations in our own times, 
occupations that in no way increase the efficiency of 
labour, or add to the good things of life, is far too 
long to be told. Each one of us can make our own 
table. Such occupations are but akin to the digging 
and refilling of holes and the making of roads that 
lead nowhere. The point is that all who are not 
engaged directly or indirectly in the productive work 
of supplying food, shelter, clothing and fuel to man 
have to be kept in these necessities by those who are 
so engaged : and the larger the number of unemployed 
or non-productive labourers, the greater is the burden 
laid upon the producers. The answer to the question, 
‘What return do I make for the food, shelter, cloth- 
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ing and fuel I receive by the labours of others?’ will 
decide very often whether our work ministers to the 
well-being of our neighbours or is merely ‘ economic 
waste.’ (But here again, as in the case of war, the 
apparently ‘wasteful’ work is frequently of lasting 
economic value. The unsuccessful experiments 
finally, and often at the hands of others, achieve their 
end, when the successful discovery is made. The 
long ‘idleness’ of brooding thought is proved not to 
have been in vain. The road that seemed of no use 
to anybody turns out to be a tremendous advantage 
after all.) 

The trouble is that when the meaning of economic 
waste is fairly plain—so plain that we can make up 
our minds as to the strategy of our ‘ anti-waste ’ cam- 
paign and decide with whom, as good citizens, we will 
join forces in helping to get the burden of ‘waste’ 
lifted from the shoulders of productive labour, another 
factor in our social life is to be taken into account. 
Non in solo pane vivit homo, ‘Not in bread alone 
doth man live.’ To the Bounderbies and Gradgrinds 
‘facts alone are wanted in life,’ and the teaching of 
all else is waste and vanity. Sleary, the proprietor of 
‘ Sleary’s Horse-riding,’ a man ‘troubled with asthmas, 
whose breath came far too thick and heavy for the 
letter s,’ knew better than that: ‘People must be 
amuthed, Thquire, somehow; they can’t be alwayth a 
working, nor yet they can’t be alwayth a learning . . . 
People mutht be amuthed. They can’t be alwayth a 
learning, nor yet they can’t be alwayth a working, they 
an’t made for it.’ 

If there is a falsehood of waste that would make a 
variety of frivolous and futile activities ‘ useful’ on the 
ground that profits were won and wages paid as the 
result of these activities, there is also its counterpart, 
a falsehood of anti-waste, that would ban the work of 
painters and musicians, of actors and entertainers, of 
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poets and singers, because, forsooth, the artist did not 
add to the world’s store of marketable goods. Many 
of the false prophets of anti-waste go far beyond the 
denunciation of amusement in their unhappy propa- 
ganda. They would cramp and discourage, since they 
cannot totaily suppress, all that ministers to the 
spiritual health and mental development of the people. 
To them the graces and courtesies of everyday life are 
of no account, and the existence of contemplatives 
sheer waste and foolishness. ‘ Facts and facts alone’ 
are to be taught in our schools lest the children per- 
ceive the Kingdom of God in our midst and discern 
Jacob’s ladder stretched from ‘ Heaven to Charing 
Cross.’ To Judas Iscariot (patron and first of all the 
false prophets of anti-waste), the outpouring of love, 
the devotion that spends itself in splendid and reck- 
less offering, is horribly wasteful. ‘ The money might 
have been given to the poor.’ The objection is still 
heard, and may, possibly, be still traced, as St. John 
traced it in the case of Judas, to the defect in the mind 
that comes of over-concern for money. Judas is 
labelled bluntly a thief, and a man without concern for 
his poorer neighbours—‘ Dixit autem hoc, non quia 
de egenis pertinebat ad eum, sed quia fur erat, et 
loculos habens, ea quae mittebantur portabat. We 
must needs deal more smoothly with the followers of 
Judas. They, at worst, are ‘profiteers,’ a far gentler 
term than ‘ thief,’ and at best are our ‘leading manu- 
facturers.’ Ennobled, knighted and richly decorated 
—the titles and honours handsomely paid for—the sin 
of avarice is in consequence rarely mentioned. 
Discerning the truth and falsehood of economic 
waste, we are yet confronted by energies misdirected, 
by extravagances that turn virtue into vice. Man has 
spiritual needs that must be satisfied, and can only be 
satisfied in God’s way. Hence priests and the 
preachers of the Gospel are plainly of real service to 
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man. But what of the ministers and priests of 
spiritualisms, occultisms, and all that Mr. Weller pro- 
tanely described as ‘every species o’ gammon?’ is it 
anythings but ‘ waste,’ the propaganda of superstition, 
the preaching of ill-news concerning man and his 
destiny? The services of surgeon and physician must 
justly be requited by mankind. But what of the 
quack, the careless physician, the incompetent sur- 
geon—the hirelings and mercenaries of the medical 
profession ? 

The schoolmaster, the high-school mistress, the 
teachers in our elementary schools, perform a service 
that in the case of the last-named in especial, we can- 
not rate too highly. Truly they are the guardians of 
God’s little ones. But the indifferent and incapable 
of the teaching profession, the men and women who 
have ‘taken up’ teaching for a living without the 
slightest sense of vocation, who would ‘ run’ a private 
preparatory school as they would ‘run’ any other busi- 
ness for gain—how can the irreparable hurt inflicted 
on the young by such as these, and the evil and waste 
committed be adequately measured ? 

Take again the toil of the book-maker (perchance a 
‘ Catholic turf-accountant’); the labour of all engaged 
in compiling, printing, publishing and distributing the 
countless sheets of information concerning starting- 
prices, and the latest betting odds; the time and 
trouble spent on literature or dramatic art, that cor- 
rupts, and is meant to corrupt the imagination and be- 
foul the heart and mind. It is no use pleading there 
is money and ‘ profit’ in these things; there has always 
been money and ‘ profit’ in the vilest and cruellest of 
trades—the African slave trade of old and the inter- 
national supply of female prostitutes (commonly called 
the White Slave traffic) to-day. Book-maker, racing 
tipster, pornographic novelist, alike are of wasteful 
trades—they create nothing serviceable to man, rather 
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do they weaken the mind, diminish good-will and turn 
the passions to base account. 

The activity, then, that adds nothing to the gaiety 
of nations, and nothing to the good things of life, but 
fosters unmistakably the anti-social instinct and the 
acquisitive desire for the property of other people— 
the whole indulgence in betting and gambling, sweep- 
stakes and lotteries, has its roots in the desire to ac- 
quire somebody else’s property—is sheer economic 
waste. 

And sheer economic waste are the activities that re- 
sult in broken windows—though the glazier is thereby 
provided with work and wages—and the daily employ- 
ment in offices of people at the filling-up of forms 
unwanted and unread when filled up. The test of 
waste and anti-waste is not the receipt of salary or the 
making of profit, it is the service rendered. Waste is 
encouraged, not diminished, by payments for services 
that are no real help to the health of nations; and the 
simplest and most flagrant waste is the personal grati- 
fication of over-feeding—involving the payment of a 
great number of services. (It is said that over-eating 
and the wrong choice of foods are the cause of as much 
sickness in England as insufficiency of food, and I can 
well believe it.) With people rewarded for their 
wasteful toil by large sums, and others who would per- 
form valiant work starved and denied opportunity : 
with the waste of over-eating and the waste of powers 
weakened by lack of food: with the common spectacle 
of two persons (or more) retained in offices to do the 
work of one, and outside the office many an over- 
burdened man or woman toiling to accomplish the 
work of two—with these things happening around us 
the Christian citizen may well decide to take action for 
the abolition of waste. 

But is there any escape from the follies and vagaries 
of waste save by co-operative effort? Can any anti- 
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waste propaganda avail unless it be directed to the 


cause of waste? And until we have defined waste and 
know quite clearly what we mean by the term, can we 
hope to strike at its causes? 


In avarice and gluttony and pride are the seeds of 
economic waste. For avarice drives people to pursue 
gain through methods disreputable and hurtful ‘to their 
neighbours; and gluttony means the waste of good 
things procured and prepared by the labour of others; 
and pride persuades its victim that pomp and power 
of station require attendant idleness and the waste of 
strength in retinues of servants. 


Co-operation in social and industrial life will no 
more remove avarice, gluttony, and pride from the 
heart of man, than it will root out his other unruly wills 
and affections. But at least a co-operative order in 
society will not encourage avarice, gluttony and pride 
by high rewards, as the capitalism and anarchy of 
modern industrialism encourages these, our detestable 
sins. For a co-operative order will bring the com- 
munal spirit into industry; and gluttony and avarice 
are always intolerable where the communal spirit is 
alive-—in school, college, regiment, for instance—and 
instead of achieving fame are, unchecked, apt to bring 
their possessors to distress. 

The co-operative order in industry with a society 
informed with the communal spirit, and with labour no 
longer at the mercy of supply and demand, but or- 
ganized to produce for the satisfaction of our hearts 
and not for the earning of dividends and profit, and 
economic waste and anti-waste soon cease to be ques- 
tions of tragic and pressing importance. Without co- 
operation and the communal spirit we remain be- 
spoiled and wasted; the labourer wasting his strength 
at unholy occupations, and the idler wasting his leisure 
because in some cases no man hath hired him, and in 
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other cases because he has the legal right to command 
services without rendering any return. 

Judas Iscariot and his disciples, Bounderby and 
Gradgrind, remain the outstanding advocates of the 
falsehood of anti-waste. For the discerning of eco- 
nomic truth there is no help from that quarter for the 


children of men. 
JoserH CLAYTON. 
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MANY SHALL COME FROM THE EAST 


O's newspapers, which usually offer such scanty 
information about China, have lately been giv- 
ing us intelligence of a civil war which has just broken 
out to add to the sorrows of that much-tried country, 
We read that the pro-Japanese, Chang-Tso-Lin, has 
moved south from Manchuria with his well-equipped 
troops, while the Nationalist, Wu-Pei-Fu, has gone 
north from the central provinces of Hupeh and Hunan, 
and that the rival armies have met and are fighting in 
the neighbourhood of Peking. Also we are told that 
the professional agitator and arch-piotter, Sun-Yat- 
Sen, has thrown in his lot with Chang-Tso-Lin, and 
is preparing to set his Cantonese army against the 
forces of Wu-Pei-Fu. 

It is all very distressing, and not very intelligible 
to the uninitiated. A few years ago, Sun-Yat-Sen 
(then in Japan) issued a public letter advising his 
countrymen to put themselves under the protection of 
Japan. More recently he has been with his confeder- 
ates in the south, professing to head a republic of his 
own, opposed to the Japanese influences dominant in 
the north. Yet now he returns to his former friends, 
and is ready to support Chang-Tso-Lin, supposed to 
be the tool of Dai Nippon. Why? We are not told, 
and the man in the street may justly be excused for 
his lack of interest in a country where the political 
moves are so confusing and so difficult to understand. 
For the voice of that great nation hardly reaches the 
West. The representatives of what is called the 
Chinese Government, men with semi-European names 
such as Alfred Sze or Wellington Koo, sit and speak 
at meetings and conferences, but do not appear to 
enlighten us much on the true state of China. How 
should they? They are foreign-educated men who 
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Many shall come from the East 


have long since lost touch with their countrymen, and 
in no real sense represent the people of the Middle 
Kingdom. We can gather only from the daily press 
and letters of private correspondents in the Far East, 
the little we are able to know about what is passing 
there. 

Up till now the fighting seems to have been con- 
ducted in accordance with European ways, and there 
is reason to hope that the present strife will not be 
accompanied by the devastation and savagery of for- 
mer days, and that hostilities will be localized and 
of short duration. 

In the meantime the industrious Chinese peasant 
remains calm. He forms by far the largest part of 
the population, and it is good for his country that he 
should remain calm. From sunrise to sunset he tills 
his grateful fields, and once or twice a week trudges 
to market to learn the price of grain and cattle, the 
rate of exchange from silver to cash, and last, perhaps 
also least, to listen to the rumours of the political 
movements of those who have seized the control of his 
country, movements and changes which are all we hear 
of those far-off lands, but which usually interest him 
so little. 

In the meantime also, ‘ verbum Dei non est alli- 
gatum.’ The preaching of the Catholic religion 1s 
free, and is meeting, with a wonderful success. Catho- 
lics at home may be pardoned if they fail to interest 
themselves in the doings of Prime Ministers, Acting- 
Prime Ministers and Tuchuns, but they can hardly 
refuse their attention to the very striking expansion 
of the Church amongst the toiling masses of the un- 
political Chinese. The progress, of course, has not 
been the same in all parts of the country, yet every- 
where there is progress, and in some districts it 1s 
phenomenal. 

Monseigneur Jarlin, of Peking, writes in the early 
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part of this present year: ‘ Nous avons liberté com- 
pléte et nous en profitons.’ When he first reached 
Peking, in 1886, to begin his missionary labours, the 
Vicariate was a large one, and the Catholics numbered 
34,000. Since then, the Vicariate of Peking has been 
divided into four, Peking, Yung-ping-fu, Pao-ting-fu 
and Tientsin. The baptized Catholics in these four 
dioceses had increased by July rst, 1921, to the follow- 
ing totals: Peking 277,574, Yung-ping-fu 15,599, 
Pao-ting-fu 86,674, and Tientsin 36,372. In all there 
were in 1921, 416,219 Catholics where in 1886 there 
had been but 34,000; in other words, the Catholic 
population has multiplied by twelve in the course of 
little more than one generation. We shall realize 
better what this means if we make one of those 
‘odious’ comparisons. A generation ago, the Catho- 
lic population of Great Britain was estimated (rightly 
or wrongly) at about 2,000,000. In the Catholic 
Directory for 1921, the number of Catholics in Eng- 

land, Wales and Scotland is given as 2 461,475 (esti- 

mated). But had the numbers increased in the same 
proportion as those of this diocese in North China, 

there would be 25,000,000 Catholics in the British 
Isles. 

It has been mentioned above that the progress has 
not been equally striking over the whole country, yet 
everywhere the advance has been remarkable, and it 
has been calculated that the increase in general has 
been six-fold during the last fifty years. According 
to the figures given by the Bishops for the year 1920— 
21, there were 1,987,174 baptized Catholics in what 
was the Empire of China, the northern province of 
Chihli (in which is Peking and its three branch Vicari- 
ates) being first among the provinces with a total of 
568,773, more than a tenth part of the whole popula- 
tion of the district. 

In the March number for this year of The Rock, 
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a Catholic magazine published in Hong-Kong, there 
is an article giving statistics concerning the Cate- 
chumens, or candidates for baptism in each of the pro- 
vinces of China. These amount to no less than 
435,758 souls, so that before the end of this year by 
far the greater number of the catechumens will be 
added to the ranks of the baptized. True it is that 
two and a half millions seem very few compared to 
the estimated four hundred millions of the population, 
but the interesting point is the enormous increase of 
late years, an increase which, if maintained, will soon 
make the Catholic Church in China a power to be 
reckoned with both there and in the Church generally, 

The numbers just mentioned do not include the 
Catholics of Annam or Ton-quin, countries which 
until the nineteenth century were reckoned part of the 
Chinese Empire. In Tonquin the Dominican Mis- 
sions alone have charge of 361,000 baptized Catho- 
lics. 

Now that China is open and the preaching of 
Christianity free arid safe, there will doubtless be a 
rush and rivalry of missionaries of every denomination 
and kind, but the Catholic Church has a fair field, an 
excellent start and has nothing to fear from rivals, 
however numerous. We may confidently look for- 
ward to ‘many coming from the East.’ 

If we turn our attention still further towards the 
rising sun we shall find that, in spite of complete 
liberty of propaganda, the faith has not made the long 
strides of advance which we notice in China, among 
their neighbours, the Japanese. Schools, convents 
and such-like institutions have increased in number, 
the Fathers of the Missions Etrangéres, who were till 
lately in charge of Catholic Japan, have been rein- 
forced by Franciscans and Dominicans, by German, 
Spanish and other labourers in the vineyard, but the 
progress in the numbers of the baptized population 
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does not seem to be startling. The majority of the 
Catholics seem still to be those in Kiuwhiu and in 
the neighbourhood of Nagasaki, descendants of the 
converts of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. 
The latest reports are not to hand, but it is doubtful 
whether the number of baptized Japanese Catholics in 
all four dioceses will exceed 100,000, and perhaps 
more than one-half of these will be found in the dio- 
cese of Nagasaki. One must live in the country and 
be a cautious observer to discover the signs of pro- 
gress and expansion if such there be. Much has hap- 
pened since S. Francis Xavier left Japan to convert 
the Chinese, alleging as his reason that the Japanese 
received their religious doctrines from the Chinese, 
and would not refuse to follow them if they renounced 
their errors and became Christians. ‘ Des que les Jap- 
onais en effet, sauraient que’ les Chinois ont recu la loi 
de Dieu, ils perdraient vite foi 4 leurs sectes’ (Letter 
of St. Francis Xavier to St. Ignatius, January 29th, 
1552. Trans. of Fr. Cros, S.J., Vie et Lettres de S. 
Francois Xavier, Vol. 11, p. 200). Japan has chosen 
other models than the Chinese during the last eighty 
years, and religion has not been her first concern. 
The idea expressed by S. Francis may have been true 
in his day and centuries before. Now it raises a smile. 
However, the faith is there and is making headway, 
and there can be few more interesting movements for 
a Catholic to watch than the working of the leaven of 
Catholicism in the Far East. 
M. W. 

April 28th, 1922. 
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NEWMAN IN IRELAND 


R. Newman, in 1845, not ten years after he had 

left Oxford, came as a ‘ poor English innocent’ 

to Catholic Ireland, Ireland broken after the famine, 
after the days of Davis, into the political generation 
of Sadlier and Keogh, the generation when the Irish 
language had begun quickly to melt away, when Ire- 
land’s poor emigrants were rushing to success or to 
ruin in America; and the Irish at home were being 
brought up in ‘ National ’ Schools, where no history 
might be taught, and where every influence tended to 
take from a people right national pride. Yet this 
people had one unbroken bond with the past, its reli- 
gion; though the chiefs thereof were bishops funda- 
mentally opposed in their ideas, as to how the religious 
life of the Irish should be reorganized and prepared 
for England’s new equalizing political rights, putting 
Catholics into positions of public trust, infiltrating 
anglicization at all pores of the Irish body politic, 
attempting to give the needed higher education by the 
hands of a Protestant power unready to satisfy the 
instincts, or to build upon the principles, of an old 
Catholic people, who desired perhaps they knew not 
what, but who were ready to follow their bishops, and 
were conscious of distress in the new glare of what 
was brought by the foreign schoolmastering, with its 
worship of material success, its unimaginative practical 
commonplace, its dreary official irreligion, and its 
ideals of cleanliness, order, industry, and commer- 
cialism, together with dull uniformity, and a British 
imperialism; the whole thing, ‘ Philistine,’ as we say, 
to the core, hostile to local traditions of the realities 


**On the side of beauty and taste, vulgarity ; on the side of 
morals and feeling, coarseness; on the side of mind and spirit, 
unintelligible—this is Philistinism ’ (M. Arnold, in Celtic Litera- 
lure, VIII. 
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and varieties of smaller nationalities, and to everything 
that would make an Irishman care to live in Ireland 
more than in any other imperial area. 

Into such a helpless Ireland Newman came, an Eng- 
lishman as little commonplace as Shakespeare, as 
much of a literary artist as Milton, with a nature as 
sensitive as a Shelley, falling on the thorns of life and 
bleeding. If one can picture the antithesis of his con- 
temporary, Lord Maculay, ‘ that great apostle of the 
Philistines,’ such an antithesis was Newman, that 
‘miracle of intellectual delicacy.” 

He was a man, too, of the largest intellectual sym- 
pathy; with marvellous power of putting himself into 
the minds of others. He hated red-tape, machinery, 
committees, talk and humbug; and he loved and be- 
lieved in the action of the man who knows and is 
strong, who dares, denies himself, suffers, and mayhap 
dies, for a cause. It is the individual that matters. 
The selfseeker, the mere politician, the easy-going 
lover of his comfort, do not count. He who ventures, 
wins, and saves his life, though he lose it. That was 
Newman from first to last. Nor would he give his 
heart and judgment only to those who followed in his 
line; they might have their high hopes, which he might 
in part mistrust. But they were the stuff he would use 
for his work. They might make mistakes; but in his 
own word, ‘it is better to make mistakes than to make 
nothing.’ And so, with his trust in honest men, he 
approached the young Irelanders—objects of mere 
suspicion to that strong and good priest, Archbishop of 
Armagh, afterwards of Dublin, Dr. Cullen. And 
thus Newman might be said to stand, as it were with 
Davis and his young laymen, against O’Connell and 
the priests. That is only a rough suggestive way of 
putting it. Priests such as Archbishop MacHale, of 
Tuam, had as much liking for the Young Ireland 

2M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism. 
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Newman in Ireland 


spirit as Archbishop Cullen had it in horror, And as 
to Dr. Newman, if he was not, before all, a man of 
religion and a priest of holy life, he was nothing. He 
was an artist who could have been a great poet or who 
possibly could have been a great musician. And he 
was a man of letters to his finger- tips. So that he was 
no saint, he said; for, ‘Ah, my dear, the saints do not 
love the classics.’ 

Anyhow, we reflect again, on his personality, that he 
was able to enter into ‘others, to be flexible, to make 
allowance, and to love all that was noble. Therefore, 
of the day when he came among Irishmen, it is thus 
he speaks: ‘ But again there was a knot of men who 
in 1848 had been quasi rebels; they were clever men, 
most of them. I did not care much for their political 
opinions. Dr. Moriarty introduced them to me, and 
I made them Professors. They are the ablest men 
who have belonged to the University; such are Pro- 
fessor O’Curry* and Professor O'Sullivan. I can 
never be sorry for asking their assistance, not to take 
them would have been preposterous. There you had 
good men—Irishmen; did not Dr. Cullen wish Irish? 
Had he not warned me against English and Scotch? 
If I did not take men made ready to my hand, desir- 
able on their own account, desirable because their fel- 
lows were not to be found, I must put up, if not with 
English and Scotch, with incapable priests; is this 
what Dr. Cullen wanted? ... Dr. Cullen always 
compared Young Ireland to Young Italy, and with the 
most intense expression of words and countenance 
assured me they never came right—never—he knew 
them from his experience of Rome.’ Bishop Moriarty 
wrote to Newman in 1855: ‘I do not at all share in 
Dr. Cullen’s distrust of those he calls Young Ire- 


** He belongs to the race of giants in literary industry and 
research—a race now almost extinct,’ says M, Arnold (Celtic 
Literature, p. 28). 
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landers. I hope his Grace will live to know them 
better.’ 

Dr. MacHale, protector of his Connaught poor, 
indignant at the rich oppressors, scornful of corrupt- 
ing corrupted Catholics,* wished, at least in a general 
way, for a University rooted in Irish sentiment and 
Irish tradition. The English Rector, in his last year, 
noted how the men with Young Ireland spirit called 
for the University to throw itself on the country, and 
then it could, and would, gather poor scholars in 
crowds. But, though that was not Newman’s plan of 
a place for liberal culture—for he said: ‘I do com- 
plain of the country gentlemen both of England and 
Ireland, and I say that you cannot have a University 
till the gentlemen take it up ’—yet he said of the 
Young Ireland plan: ‘ Well, I think this is good, too; 
but it is far too Young Irelandish for Dr. Cullen; and 
I think would fail on this precise ground if on no 
other.’ 

It seemed to Newman’ that if there be a nation, 
which in matters of intellect does not want ‘ protect- 
ing,’ to use the political word, it is the Irish— sure to 
fill the majority of chairs in their own University, from 
the sheer claims of talent, though these chairs were 
open to the world.’ The University was attacked in 
Irish papers as English; even as Cardinal Moran 
attacked Newman’s memory in this respect, shortly be- 
fore his own death, for bringing over a shoal of Eng- 
lish professors. Newman had explained, that the 
Rector was English, the Vice-Rector Irish, nine of the 
regular professors Irish, one English. Of all offices, 

** Our high Catholics are rotten to the heart’s core, and our 
middle classes are fast corrupting in the same manner, the love 
of self and place. In no country can one find a faithful people 
that has suffered so much for the unworthy, ungrateful, and 
iniquitous representatives who have betrayed them, as the 


Catholics in Ireland.’ 
5 Historical Sketches, i, 68. 
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Newman in Ireland 


Irish held sixteen, English six, Scotland, Guernsey 
and Italy one each. 

Dr. Newman did, of course, look to a University 
making Ireland a sort of Mecca for all English-speak- 
ing Catholics. But to Phillips de Lisle—writing in 
1852 to the Earl of Shrewsbury—‘ An Imperial Uni- 
versity in Ireland is a pure absurdity.” Newman did 
think the Catholic University of Ireland a matter which 
concerned England especially. Using Dr. Newman’s 
My Campaign in Ireland, Mgr. MacCaffrey, in his 
History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Cen- 
iury, says: ‘He left England for what he conceived 
to be a great English interest.’ True; but not the 
whole truth, In 1800 Cardinal Newman looked back 
to Ireland: ‘I came there with the simple desire and 
aim to serve a noble people who I felt had a great 
future. I know well, or if this be presumptuous to 
say, I sincerely believe that a desire to serve Ireland 
was the ruling motive of my writings and doings while 
I was with you. How could I have any other? What 
right-minded Englishman can think of this country’s 
conduct towards you in times past without indignation, 
shame, and remorse? How can any such man but 
earnestly desire, should his duty take him to Ireland, 
to be able to offer to her some small service in expia- 
tion of the crimes which his own people have in former 
times committed there?’ 

Writing on ‘The Tradition of Civilization in Ire- 
land,’ his dream for his University is shadowed in his 
words, ‘ The English language and the Irish race are 
over-running the world.’ 

The imperialistic Bishop Moriarty, always New- 
man’s friend, was not un-Irish in sympathy, yet under- 
stood the English Catholics and the converts better 
than did the Roman archbishop, Cullen, better than 
did the Hibernian archbishop, MacHale. Not that 
both these holy men did not wish to understand them. 
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But they were men of fixed ideas. To Dr. Cullen, 
England and Oxford were not of the Roman tradi- 
tions, and not ready enough to fall into line, and too 
ready, according to another life, another tradition, to 
show individuality, not to say independence.* To Dr. 
MacHale, the Oxford converts were, at first, objects 
of some suspicion, as probably sharing the ultra-Eng- 
lish national feelings of the old English Catholics like 
Lord Shrewsbury. 

To the end of his life Newman tried to put himself 
in the place of the Irish people. At eighty, he re- 
calls that he ‘knew one of the leaders of the Smith 
O’Brien movement in 1848; his boast was, that from 
Henry II’s time the people had xever condoned the 
English occupation.’ And even later, in 1887, when 
hardly able to hold his pen, in one of his latest words, 
the Cardinal used his old habit of putting himself 
absolutely at another’s, even an opponent’s, point of 
view, and repeated to the English Jesuit poet, Gerald 
Hopkins (whose picture of anti-English feeling in Ire- 
land was to Newman ‘appalling, but not on that 
account untrustworthy ’), that ‘ The Irish Patriots hold 
that they never yielded themselves to the sway of 
England, and therefore never have been rebels.’ 
Years before, not long after he left Ireland, he had 
noted that in England ‘really we are simply in the 
dark as to what is going on beyond our four seas. 
How dark we are as to Ireland, as even I could see 
from having been there.” He told an English 
acquaintance of what seemed to him ‘the hatred felt 
for England in all ranks in Ireland; how great friends 
of mine did not scruple to speak to me of the “ bloody 


® Sixtus V (1585—90), legislating even for the Catholic rem- 
nant, in the English college at Rome, directed ‘ that an English 
Rector should be given to Englishmen,’ who had found the 
Italian Rector’s discipline ‘adapted rather for young children 
than for youths growing into manhood.’ 
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English,” how cautious and quiet Government people 
simply confessed they would gladly show their teeth 
if they were sure of biting. But he would not believe 
me,’ Newman goes on; ‘and that has been the state 
of the mass of our people. Even now (1866) they are 
slow to believe that Fenianism is as deeply rooted as 
itis. Every Irishman is but waiting his opportunity ; 
and if he is friendly to this country, it is because he 
despairs.’ If he there recalls blunt incivility to the 
stranger, he found the haters of England ‘ abundantly 
warm-hearted and friendly to individual Englishmen; 
of that I have clear experience in my own case; but 
what I believe is . . . that there is not one Anglo- 
philist in the nation. Moreover, to clench the difh- 
culty, the Irish character and tastes are very different 
from the English.’ Yet ‘ the Englishman does not at 
first recollect that he comes among the Irish people as 
a representative of persons and actions and catastro- 
phes, which it is not pleasant to anyone to think about; 
that he is responsible for the deeds of his forefathers.’ 
He is ‘ one of a strong, unscrupulous, tyrannous race 
standing upon the soil of the injured.’ The English- 
man dealing with Ireland ‘ does not bear in mind that 
it is as easy to forget injuring as it is difficult to forget 
being injured.’ ‘ Don’t think,’ had said this English- 
man, who would rather, he exclaimed, be an English- 
man than belong to any other nation under the sun, 
and who thought his countrymen generous, and ready 
to confess, with a repentance greater than their sin, 
‘don’t think I am tempted to despair about Ezgland, 
I am in as little despair about England as about the 
Pope. I think they have both enormous latent forces.’ 
But, recalling the land where he went, a foreign man, 
to serve and teach, and thinking of the Irish national 
heart into which England had burnt the deep hate, 
Newman said: ‘If I were an Irishman, I should be 
(in heart) a rebel.’ So much for his power of putting 
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himself in other people’s shoes. So much for his 
general attitude towards Ireland. 

As to the founding of the Catholic University in 
mid-nineteenth century Ireland, with one University 
long established, but closed still, for honours and 
offices, to all but Protestants, the experience he en- 
dured made him doubt whether the sagacity of the 
Holy See was as great as he had thought, when view- 
ing its action through the ages. Doubtless, he could 
not judge as fully of what was desirable or possible, 
when the perspective was stirred by his personal feel- 
ings and hopes, and by the smarting of his wounds; 
yet there was truth, to be sure, in his thought, that 
Pope Pius IX might have known more of Ireland than 
he did. The sentiment, as to sagacity and the Holy 
See, history had impressed on Newman; history im- 
presses it on him still; but ‘it has been very consider- 
ably weakened as far as the present Pope (Pius IX) 
is concerned, by the experience of the result of the 
policy which his chosen councillors had led him to 
pursue. The ex-Rector adds, in retrospection: ‘I 
cannot help thinking . . . that if he had known more 
of the state of things in Ireland, he—if he could not 
religiously recognize the Queen’s Colleges—would at 
least have abstained from decreeing a Catholic Uni- 
versity. I was a poor innocent as regards the actual 
state of things in Ireland when I went there, and did 
not care to think about it, for I relied on the word of 
the Pope; but from the event, I am led to think it not 
rash to say that I knew as much about Ireland as he 
did.’ 

Churchmen in Ireland were found, in plenty, to say 
at the time what their University Rector acknowledged 
long after. The Archbishop of Tuam was ‘not san- 
guine as to the success of the effort to establish a Uni- 
versity’; the Bishop of Limerick prophesied nothing 
but failure, and said, ‘ You will never do any good 
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with the University till you put yourself in connection 
with the Head of the Empire.’ Another Bishop ex- 
plained: ‘When people are mixed, and society is 
mixed, education must be mixed.’ Dr. Russell, presi- 
dent of Maynooth, was ‘ desponding.’ And the Pro- 
vincial of the Jesuits said that ‘the class of youths 
did not exist in Ireland who would come to the Uni- 
versity. ‘ My advice to you is this: go to the Arch- 
bishop and say, “ Don’t attempt the University, give 
up the idea.” This was the greeting from the first 
ecclesiastic I called upon.’ 

From the Catholic side, this was not encouraging. 
Ireland as a whole, even as a Catholic whole, was not 
with the imported Rector. Bishops brought him over. 
But the Irish Bishops had no unjfied policy, nationally 
or imperially, not to say linguistically and education- 
ally. They did leave choice of professors to their 
Rector, who thought that ‘ nearly all the professors had 
better be lay men. Nevertheless his impression re- 
mained that ‘The real serious cause of distance, 
jealousy, distrust, and disapproval, as regards me and 
my doings, was the desire I had to make the laity a 
substantive power in the University.’ He was indig- 
nant at the irresponsible spending of the money col- 
lected from the people. ‘I believed laymen would 
put an end to this.’ He urged a Finance Committee 





cE ullen.’ ‘1 thought that such an arrangement would 
conciliate the laity, and would interest them in the 
University more than anything else. They were 
treated like good little boys; were told to shut their 
eyes and open their mouths and take what we gave 
them—and this they did not relish.’ ‘ Dr. Cullen’s 
idea,’ he saw, ‘was to have priest professors, and to 
have students under a sort of seminary rule; he 
seemed to think that the lay mind, if free, would run 
to revolution and subversion of all authority, of which 
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to him in Ireland there was the example in Young 
Irelandism.’ Newman was always on the way to 
range himself on the side of the Areopagitica, not 
praising ‘a fugitive and cloistered virtue,” the author 
of which words himself, however, also wrote: 

‘ License they mean, when they ery liberty ; 

For who loves that must first be wise and good.’ 
To Newman’s optimism, though * nothing great or liv- 
ing can be done except when men are self-governed 
and independent,’ yet ‘this is quite consistent with a 
full maintenance of ecclesiastical authority. Men will 
not fight well under the lash.’ 

In a way, Newman was on the side of those who were 
against him and the University—-Archbishop Murray 
of Dublin and Dr. Russell of Maynooth, who, to New- 
man, stood for intellectual interests. Because their 
ideal would be more of what he dreamed, a University 
that. should provide (said his first normal report), 
‘Philosophical defences of Catholicity, and create a 
Catholic literature.’ And such was not the University 
ideal before the actual University’s ecclesiastical 
patrons, the party of Dr. Cullen, the ‘ political and de- 
votional party ” Newman called it, which, at the Synod 
of Thurles, had won by a single vote, condemning the 
Queen’s Colleges. He would not attack these 
neutral colleges. He would but do his own positive 
work, on Catholic principles, in friendly rivalry, as 
far as learning went. But he was to be used as a 

7* Faith ought to be tried and tested, if it be faith. I don’t 
like that faith, which (as I have seen written to a new convert) 
is a “ precious tender plant ’’ to be sedulously guarded under a 
glass cover, or in a hothouse . . . Our religion is a tough 
principle within us, bearing heavy weights and hard work, or 
it is worth very litle.’ So: ‘I have little belief in true voca- 
tions being destroyed by contact with the world—such inter- 
course as is natural or necessary ... What I shrink from 
with dread, as the more likely danger, is not the Church losing 
priests whom she ought to have had, but gaining priests whom 
she never should have been burdened with’ 
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controversial weapon; and that he resented, for him- 
self, for sound learning and for the faith. ‘If Dr. 
Cullen’s ideals be put in practice for the University,’ 
said Newman, ‘in that case it simply will be priest 
ridden. I mean, men who do not know literature and 
science will have the direction of the teaching.’ 

His Professor of Fine Arts, Hungerford Pollen, 
architect of the beautiful University church in 
Stephen’s Green, writes of some of the bishops who 
could not condescend to treat Dr. Newman as an 
equal. ‘ Newman on his side preserved towards them an 
attitude of painstaking politeness. He was also tried 
by the line taken by these prelates in respect of intel- 
lectual problems. “ They regard any intellectual man 
as being on the rvad to perdition,” he said.’ To an- 
other English convert professor, Ornsby—biographer 
of Hope- Scott—he w rote, that ‘ Dr. Cullen has treated 
me from the first like a scrub.’ Yet Newman—I am 
as sensitive as an eel with his skin off —declared, 
that he ‘ever had the truest reverence for the good 
Cardinal Cullen,’ out of whose face fhere seem to New- 
man’s imagination to be seen shiping the countenances 
of all the Saints of Rome. Dr. Newman felt Dr. Cul- 
len to be holy and self-sacrificing, of priestly heroism, 
noble in his way, but inflexible, unsympathetic with the 
unprofessional ‘world, dominating if not domineering, 
conscientious of course, a man of high principle, but 
ignorant in his very capability. 

In his fighting and fretting under Archbishop Cul- 
len’s regimé, Newman meant only that one has to live 
in the world; that higher education is to fit men for a 
wicked world; and that, as dangers have to be met, 
one must know what they are, must understand views 
of opponents, must be prepared for attack and ready 
with reply, and well provided with the means of ex- 
pressing a Catholic philosophy of life as it really is, 
with its demands for judgment on education, on powers 
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of mind, on discoveries, on taste, on liberty, on morals, 
on things temporal, and the relation to things eternal. 
To meet scientific worldliness and its ‘ formidable 
seductions,’ ‘ the higher and the middle classes of Ire- 
land and Great Britain must be guarded by a new 
development of religious life, as manifested not only 
in pious and charitable sodalities, but in education and 
in literature.’ 

Still, there is this surely to be said, that the Irish 
bishops knew Ireland well. And Newman was an 
idealist, if a hard worker. Even his English bio- 
grapher reflects that ‘to act on ideal principles, with 
little or no attempt to forecast accurately what was 
practicable, was to court failure.’ And why should 
one think that Newman, in his comparative ignorance 
of things as they were in Ireland, was not hard to man- 
age, with his great and perhaps impossible, though in- 
spiring, dreams; a man, too, of fierce thoughts, and 
difficult to deal with; and his sensitiveness, for all that 
he was so trustful, so generous, so lovable? Was it 
always other people’s fault that ‘I have laboured in 
England to be misrepresented, back-bitten and 
scorned. I have laboured in Ireland with a door ever 
shut in my face’? The humbler poet within him said : 

‘I’m ashamed of myself, of my tears and my tongue, 
So easily fretted, so often unstrung ; 


Mad at trifles to which a chance moment gives birth, 
Complaining of heaven and complaining of earth.’ 


So, to his gentler St. Philip; to whom, in his ‘ admir- 
able patience,’ he prayed, for ‘ true fortitude under all 
the trials of life: I sicken under every light afflic- 
tion; I fire up at every trifling contradiction.’ And if 
he had the mark of genius, a certain lofty and proud 
confidence in himself, it was all within; and he often 
ate his heart out, because he had, as he confessed, no 
force to rule. He wrote to Manning the year he re- 
signed from Dublin, that rightly, years ago, his own 
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line about St. Gregory Nazianien had been applied to 
himself : 

‘Thou could’st a people raise, but could’st not rule.’ 
He suffered fools not gladly—nor, perhaps, wise men, 
at times. He had the sensitiveness of the weak, but 
also of the noble. He was urbane, over-refined if you 
will, but underneath his politeness, or stiffness, even 
when matched against such a respected opponent as 
Dr. Cullen, he was deeply moved: the strain was 
great, and he was often despondent, and was not given 
a free hand; and yet again could see, finally, that he 
was fighting the facts of the Ireland as it was, which 
‘he could not make use of; for he was dreaming of an 
Treland that was not. 

But his work lives in its failure. To his venture 
is due much that has come about, in attempt, and in 
foundation, for Irish University education since. And 
to him is largely owed the great pioneer Celtic work 
of O’Curry, acknowledged in the learned Irishman’s 
reverent dedication to the English scholar: ‘ This 
great scholar and pious priest, whose warmly-felt and 
oft-expressed sympathy with Erinn, her wrongs and 
her hopes, as well as her history, I am rejoiced,’ said 
O’Curry (publishing through Newman, at the Univer- 
sity’s expense), ‘to have an opportunity thus publicly 
to acknowledge.’ And Newman’s Medical School in 
Dublin has never ceased to be of note: it gave the 
Irish people one more standing place in the land, 
off which the unjust had striven to shove them. 
Those, with the University Church, and a University 
Gazette, were his four plans for stretching out into 
Irish life. Then, the /dea of a University remains 
the great book in English on University Education. 
And it was spoken in Dublin. 

As he looked back at the end, he seemed, in those 
seven Irish years, to recall ‘ nothing but kindness from 
all classes of people.’ W. F. P. StTock.ey. 
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BERNARD SHAW ON RUSKIN 


T was a stock taunt at Ruskin twenty years ago, 
when he began to become unfashionable, that he 
was ‘aschoolmaster.’ In the sense that he was mainly 
concerned with the imposition of a divinely-inspired 
discipline on a perverse and unruly generation, this is 
undoubtedly true. The same may be said—at least 
in his later manifestations—of Mr. Shaw; with the 
devastating difference that Ais curriculum is avowedly 
of his own devising, and does not lay claim to any 
sanction whatever outside the author’s invariably up- 
right but occasionally insensitive conscience. Bear- 
ing in mind these points of contact and cleavage, it is 
extraordinarily interesting to read in the speech de- 
livered by Mr. Shaw at the Ruskin Centenary Exhi- 
bition, and now re-published as Ruskin’s Politics, the 
younger teacher’s opinion of the older. 

Mr. Shaw starts, as all good pedagogues do, by argu- 
ing from the seen to the unseen. He points out the 
portraits of Ruskin on the walls of the exhibition— 
the early Mozart-like medallion; the Herkomer, 
strongly resembling John Stuart Mill; the photo- 
graphs taken at Coniston, where the head is a 
naturalist’s (Grant Allen’s, to be precise); and finally, 
Severn’s studies of the wonderful old man like ‘ God 
as depicted in Blake’s Book of Job. Through these 
he traces the painter, music-lover, poet, rhetorician, 
economist and sociologist who ended (he says) by ‘ de- 
veloping sociology and economics into a religion, as 
all economics and sociology that are worth anything 
do finally develop.’ 

Now this is very much the same thing as saying that 
a sufficiently devoted mill-wheel finally develops into 
the mountain torrent that turns it. Religion—the 


* Ruskin’s Politics. By Bernard Shaw. (London: Christo- 
phers). 
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Bernard Shaw on Ruskin 


power generated by the right recognition of God—is 
obviously bound to take precedence of all other 
powers. And it is just because Ruskin—as far as one 
can gather, with the best intentions in the world—so 
often tried to exploit religion to ‘ bind the sweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades,’ instead of letting religion ex- 
ploit him, that he broke down into the magnificent Vic- 
torian ruin he was. 

The inter-reaction of religion and politics is one of 
the most fruitful and fascinating subjects known. 
‘ There’s a couple of topics for you (said the irreverent 
Congreve), no more alike one another than oil and 
vinegar; and yet those two, beaten together by a state- 
cook, make sauce for the whole nation.’ Luckily Mr. 
Shaw’s concern is mainly with the vinegar. Ruskin’s 
disciples (he says very aptly) were ‘ the few who were 
at war with commercial civilization.’ In this warfare, 
though Mr. Shaw stresses Ruskin’s scorn for ‘ the cul- 
tured society of his day,’ I cannot myself see that he 
showed (true prophet that he was) any class bias what- 
soever. Greed and indolence, he found, were com- 
mon to rich and poor; and he inveighed against the 
workmen in Time and Tide just as fiercely as against 


the employers in The Political Economy of Art; and 


anathematized both, quite impartially, in /ors Clavt- 
gera. His invective, as Mr. Shaw legitimately claims, 
beats the philippics of Marx and Cobbett hollow. 
‘Perhaps the reason was that they hated their enemy 
so thoroughly. Ruskin does it without hatred, and 
therefore he does it with a magnificent thoroughness. 
You may say that his strength in invective is as the 
strength of ten, because his heart is pure.’ 
Ruskin’s specific contribution to economics was to 
knock the spurious: law of value—the Adam Smith 
‘value in exchange ’"—‘into a cocked hat. But (con- 
tinues Mr. Shaw) he did not go on to discover a scien- 
tific law of value.’ Perhaps (as Dean Inge pointed 
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out in dis centenary lecture) it was because the philo- 
sophy of absolute values, the Platonist doctrine of 
Ideas, had been revealed to him already. For these 
are ‘not only ideals, but operative laws, creative 
powers: and the objects or actions which are formed 
or done “according to the pattern showed us in the 
mount” are the most real and the most significant 
things in the world of experience.’ 

It is an apparent lack of experience of these ‘ real 
and significant things’ which sends Mr. Shaw occa- 
sionally off the rails in his enthusiastic and extraor- 
dinarily interesting effort to keep pace with the poli- 
tical velocity of Ruskin. He rightly insists that Rus- 
kin set no more store by ‘ democracy in a vulgar sense’ 
than did Dickens. For the one, reform was to come 
through ‘a band of delivering knights—not of churls 
needing deliverance’;’ for the other, through ‘ Your 
Majesty, my lords and gentlemen...’ ‘ Dickens 
always appeals to the aristocracy,’ says Mr. Shaw, 
‘and that is really my attitude as well.’ But though 
he allows that Ruskin, too, appealed to the aristocracy, 
that Ruskin was in fact a Tory, he so defines both 
Toryism and aristocracy that they are capable of cover- 
ing Bolshevism and the myrmidons of Lenin. ‘ The 
Tory (he says) is a man who believes that those who 
are qualified by nature and training for public work, 
and who are naturally a minority, have to govern the 
mass of the people. That is Toryism.’ And the lec- 
ture closes with an apology for Lenin as a man (by 
implication) after Ruskin’s own heart. 

But Ruskin has defined his Toryism for himself. 
‘TI am, and my father was before me, a violent Tory 
of the old school—Walter Scott’s school, that is to 
say, and Homer’s.” ‘I love Lords and Ladies. . 
and Earls and Countesses, and Marquises and Mar- 
chionesses, and Honourables and Sirs; and I bow 

? Praeterita, I. 
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down before them and worship them, in a way that 
Mr. Thackeray thought “snobs” did . . . But my 
way of worship was Walter Scott’s, which my father 
taught me.” 

The final qualification of Ruskin’s governing aris- 
tocracy was ‘the faith of saints and prophets.’ ‘“I 
know that my Redeemer liveth ” is a state of mind of 
which ordinary men cannot reason,’ he writes, ‘ but 
which in the practical power of it has always governed 
the world, and must for ever. No dynamite will ever 
be invented that can rule—it can but dissolve and 
destroy. Only the Word of God and the heart of man 
can govern.” 

No one interested in Ruskin or Mr. Shaw, or in- 
terested (like the present writer) in both, should fail 
to buy this small book. Its large involuntary perver- 
sities are no less interesting than its small, deliberate 
felicities. Especially happy is the recognition 
afforded to Mr. Charles Rowley’s Ancoats Brother- 
hood—a society of Manchester working-men, deeply 
influenced by Ruskin, who were izéer alia the first 
to reproduce, for their own edification and with cordial 
acknowledgments of his sanctity, the Windsor Castle 
Holbein of Blessed Thomas More. 


He ten Parry EDEN. 


5 Fors Clavigera, LXIII. 4 Ibid, XCII. 
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JORIS KARL HUYMANS 


HERE are books which, after all, are but books— 
as cinematograph films are but films. And who 
ever yearned to probe the heart of the film producer, 
though our pockets bulge with photographs of film 
stars? But there are also books which are almost 
primarily letters of introduction to their authors. Such, 
in England, are the slim volumes which immortalize 
Lionel Johnson: such, in France, are the novels—for 
so we must call them—of Joris Karl Huysmans. 
His is a lonely soul. Perhaps the best summaries 
of it are the quotations his title-pages almost always 


bear emblazoned on them: for these are armigerous * 


books, even those which do not flaunt St. Benedict’s 
Cross for their crest. Of the rest the keynote is per- 
haps furnished by the sentence of Blessed John Ruys- 
broeck which introduces A Rebours: [1 faut que je me 
réjouisse au-dessus de mon temps . . . quoique le 
monde ait horreur de ma joie, et que sa grossiéreté ne 
sache pas ce que je veux dire. Ruysbroeck, writing 
them, knew the echo: to Huysmans it came later : Sed 
confidite, ego vici mundum. 

Another of these blazonries tells us Catholics the 
raison a étre of the man. It is the shield of La Cathé- 
drale—perhaps the only epic which has made another 
epic its hero: Domine, dilexi decorem domus tuae et 
locum habitationis gloriae tuae ... Ne perdas cum 
impiis, Deus, animam meam. And in this book most 
of all Huysmans shows us the way to live out of an 
age of which so many of us are weary. It may seem 
to some that he claims something of privilege in God : 
‘ Lord, these others praise You, they pray to You, but 
in their own speech: I choose Your words, I live Your 
life, I love Your beauty, not the beauty of the things 
I say to You, but what You, my Artist, have shown 
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Joris Karl Huysmans 


me of Yours. You and I understand each other; do 
not destroy me with the souls that cannot see things 
with Your eyes: I, at least, have loved the beauty of 
Your house.’ 

In the twentieth century, when that house has been 
despoiled of so much of its beauty: when sometimes, 
and not too infrequently, in our churches, we turn our 
eyes from walls of reinforced concrete to a Birming- 
ham altar, and are tempted to ask ourselves how we 
shall sing the Lord’s song in a strange land, it is 
pleasant to remember that at least one voice has been 
raised in protest against the ugliness of worship— 
zelus domus Dei comedit eum—one man has realized 
that to God the Artist, O Paradise! O Paradise! is 
not as Urbs Jerusalem beata, nor corrugated zinc as 
Lincoln Cathedral. To these pages we can turn for 
so much consolation: and to the fact that such pages 
have been written we can appeal for the grounds of 
our hope that things will not always be thus. Les 
Foules de Lourdes expounds the theory that ecclesi- 
astical ugliness in building, in pictorial and plastic art, 
in literature, is deliberately furthered by the devil as 
the form of sacrilege most in accord with the spirit 
of our times: L’Obdlat is the reply; the service of 
God must be performed by the hands and lips of men 
who seek to render the form of that service, as well as 
its matter, as little unworthy of acceptance as any offer- 
ing of ours to God can be. God is beauty: and he 
that dwelleth in Beauty dwelleth in God, and God in 
him. 

Of men, we sav. For it is of men only, in effect, 
that Huysmans writes. His women are lay figures: 
not all as frankly so as Mme. Carhaix, who con- 
veniently retires to bed on each occasion when her pre- 
sence at the impending conversation would make it 
necessary for her to comment, ask or answer; but all 
more or less. Except, perhaps, Mme. Bavoil, who 
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only ceases to be a dummy by becoming frankly 
impossible. 

Yet, after all, there is another—Lydwine, the 
heroine of what is, at least in England, the best known 
—and that all too littlk—of Huysmans’ books; Lyd- 
wine, the sufferer (hamanae miseriae prodigium, her 
office calls her), the saint, yet always a woman, as she 
moves, a gracious, angelic presence, through all Huys- 
mans’ later work. Durtal is continually dreaming of 
the life of her which he hopes to write: which his 
creator did write, making it almost the only example 
of the marriage of hagiography with supreme art which 
has been brought into being at least since the 
Renascence. 

To seek in any book that has been or could be 
written a résumé of all the aspects under which the 
Church our Mother shows herself to her children were 
a vain enough task: yet, taken together, Les Foules 
de Lourdes and Ste. Lydwine de Schiedam present 
her, perhaps, under aspects differing as greatly as art 
can portray. To show the non-Catholic the God of 
Les Foules de Lourdes, the Healer and Lover of 
mankind, spectacular, appealing, organising—adver- 
tising, we might almost say—side by side with the God 
of Ste. Lydwine, the undying Light that shines in the 
eyes of the girl and woman in the Dutch town of the 
middle ages, when all created light can do in them is 
to draw forth tears of blood, the Life of a body which 
by all the laws that govern mankind must die daily, the 
King who takes her, His Bride, into the innermost 
rooms of His palace, the Holder of the balance in 
which her sufferings are laid to fill up the scale in which 
lies the crucified Christ, weighed against the sins of the 
world—to show the non-Catholic these, to tell him that 
the God of these two books is the God of the Catholic 
Church, might be not the most unfitting prelude to the 
hard lesson of His breadth and length and height and 
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Joris Karl Huysmans 


depth, They are the God of Raphael and the God of 
Gabriel: the God of Michael Huysmans has not 
shown us, unless indeed He be the God of La-Bas, 
against whom is Evil. 

It is hard to say which of these books deserves the 
palm: Sainte Lydwine, of course, but that is a book 
apart. Of the romances, perhaps Ex Route has the 
widest appeal: primarily because it is the story of a 
conversion, and stories of conversions always draw us. 
And who of its readers can ever forget Votre Dame de 
! Atre, and Frére Siméon, the only successful imitant 
whom Brother Juniper has ever had? L’Od/at is the 
most human of his books: its monks are men we 
know, men we love, and we envy Durtal their pos- 
session. 

But we envy Durtal many things; and yet—should 
we use them as well as he? He has found that the 
‘Church is the only refuge from the nineteenth century : 
we want to keep the twentieth, while holding to the 
Church. It is a hard task; and those who despair of 
it, seeking to rejoice over their age, will find Huys- 
mans their friend. 

Aan G. McDovuGa_t. 
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REVIEWS 


THe SumMA THEOLOGICA: Part II (Second Part). Qq. 171— 
189. Literally translated by Fathers of the ‘ English 
Dominican Province. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
Pp. 320. 12/-.) 


In these days of dreadful happenings and forebodings it is 
surely a phenomenon of the first magnitude that this classic of 
Catholic thought should have created such an appreciation of 
its value that, almost without advertisement, volume after 
volume is published and published again. 

It may be said without exaggeration that this volume of 
some three hundred pages equals for sheer weight and worth 
of truth the literary output of the last decade. 

Thus in the matter of Scripture hermeneutics the books of 
the last ten years are intelligible only in so far as they have 
absorbed St. Thomas’s treatise on Prophecy, with its deep 
principles of Revelation and Inspiration. But in so far as 
biblical writers, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, have failed 
to grasp the principles of St. Thomas, their books are either 
unintelligible or misleading. If we were asked to decide the 
worth of any modern book on Inspiration we would examine 
the writer’s knowledge and appreciation of Qu. 73, Art. 2, with 
its challenging title: ‘ Whether in prophetic Revelation new 
species of things are impressed on the prophet’s mind or merely 
a new light?’ Especially would we test the writer’s under- 
standing of the Reply to the second objection. 

‘ Intellectual vision is not effected by means of bodily 

and individual images, but by an intelligible image . . . . 
Sometimes this intelligible image is, in prophetic revela- 
tion, implanted immediately by God. Sometimes it results 
from pictures in the imagination by the aid of the prophetic 
light, since a deeper truth is gathered from these pictures 
in the imagination by means of the enlightenment of the 
higher light.’ 

The treatise on the Two Lives—Active and Contemplative— 
defies praise. Modern treatises on the same subject merely 
remind us, with the brutality of fact, that we have lost the 
old great manner of the masters of thought. Even our printed 
books are more bent on talking than on thinking. Almost 
any one article in this treatise would authenticate St. Thomas 
as the master-theologian of mysticism. After years of wander- 
ing amongst many mystical writers it was almost a revelation 
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to read the article, somewhat whimsically entitled: ‘ Whether 
the operation of contemplation is fittingly divided into a three- 
fold movement, Circular, Straight and Oblique?’ By anyone 
wise enough to read this wisdom it will soon be seen that the 
Dumb Ox, in commenting on a dim suggestion of Dionysius, 
is providing us, not with whimsicalities, but with a deep yet 
most lucid account of contemplative prayer. 

The treatise on States of Life might serve as an introduction 
to the Political Economy that is to be. What could be more 
fundamental than the following? ‘ Matters which easily change 
and are extrinsic do not constitute a state among men, for 
instance that a man be rich or poor of high or low rank.’ 
(QO. 183, A. 2.) 

This cousin of an Emperor, who had donned the garb of a 
mendicant friar, has here given us not merely ethics and 
economics, but autobiography. 

Our readers will be well minded to buy this volume; and 
better minded to read it. First let them master it: then let 
it master them. It would be well for this country if Aquinas 
entered into his own; so that men might have the large 
liberties of the truth by the courtesy and largesse of this king 


of thought. 
V.McN. 


LirURGICAL PRAYER: ITS History AND Spirit. By the Right 
Reverend Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B., Abbot of Farnborough. 
Translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 12/6 net.) 

This is a magisterial book. Abbot Cabrol’s qualifications as 
an authority on liturgy are too well known to need emphasis, 
and it was a happy idea that led him to turn aside for a while 
from the immense labours of the Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie in order to give the general Catholic 
public this vue d’ensemble. His book, Le livre de la priére 
antique, was published in 1900, being the fruit not only of 
profound study, but also of a life the greater part of which had 
been spent in devoted liturgical service. It is now translated 
into sound English by a Benedictine of Stanbrook, that is to 
say by one who also is conversant by intimate experience with 
the subject matter of which the book treats. The book comes 
to us therefore under good auspices. 

But this is to deal merely externally with it; and yet it is 
difficult to convey in a brief notice any adequate idea of its 
contents. It takes us back to the beginnings of Christianity, 
to the origins of the liturgy, and expounds the basic meaning 
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and original form of Christian prayer. It deals, not only with 
prayer in general and its principal forms, but also (as in the 
fifth chapter) with such characteristic minutiae as Amen, 
Alleluia, Dominus vobiscum, &c. It traces the origin of the 
Mass and describes its form in Rome at the beginning of the 
third century. There are special chapters devoted to the Our 
Father, Hymns, the Gloria in excelsis, the Te Deum, the 
Creeds. A considerable space is given to the Calendar—both 
Temporale and Sanctorale—and its doctrinal implications are 
made clear. And finally we have sections devoted to special 
ceremonies, to the sacramentals, and to the sacraments. The 
book is indeed more than a mere exposition of the liturgy ; 
it is a liturgical theology, wherein the Christian faith is set 
forth under the forms and in the beautiful language of the 
inspired devotion of the early ages of Christianity. Lex orandi, 
lex credendi. And in the last chapter the author has given us 
a ‘euchology,’ a collection of the best liturgical prayers ar- 
ranged so as to meet the needs of ordinary Christian duty. 

For this treasury of information and spiritual instruction we 
cannot but be thankful. It is to be hoped that it will find many 
readers and help in that return to the liturgy, which has perhaps 
made little way as yet with us here in England, but which is 
none the less a consummation devoutly to be desired. 

J. M. C. 


Saint Benepict. By F. A. Forbes. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 2/6). 


This is a new volume in the useful series: ‘ Standard- 
bearers of the Faith: Lives of the Saints for Young and Old.’ 
It is a brief account of St. Benedict with four illustrations from 
well-known masters. The book reads easily and should interest 
the Catholic public; the writer commands a simple and un- 
affected style. 

The life is based on ‘traditional’ material. In criticism of 
this we must say that some of this material should not now be 
used and that the writer would have done well to exclude it. 
Here is an example (from the second chapter) : 


‘ Here (at Nursia), towards the end of the fifth century, 
lived Euproprius and his wife Abundantia, wealthy and 
noble Romans, who, beside their country house at Nursia, 
possessed a handsome palace at Rome. They were prob- 
ably the most important people in the place, and there 
would be general rejoicing when it became known that 
Abundantia had given birth to twin children, a boy and a 
girl. Euproprius and his wife were Christians, and the 
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babies, having been duly baptised by the names of Benedict 
and Scholastica, were brought up by their devoted nurse 
Cyrilla, who loved them as the apple of her eye.’ 


Now, exception may be taken to almost every item of this 
narrative. St. Gregory the Great says simply: ‘ He was born 
at Nursia of honourable parentage.’ There is no authority for 
the names of his parents and nurse, for the description of their 
social position at Nursia, for the palace at Rome, and for sup- 
posing that Benedict and Scholastica were twin children. A 
good deal of this was invented by a remarkable historical 
novelist of the name of Peter the Deacon in the twelfth century. 

Much of what follows about Benedict’s relations with 
‘ Cyrilla,’ Scholastica and his parents, is of course imaginative ; 
but was it necessary to exalt the nurse at the expense of the 
parents, who are represented as unsympathetic towards the 
boy’s aspirations? 

The ninth chapter: ‘ Of the going forth of the sons of St. 
Benedict, and of the spreading of the Order,’ and several 
passages up and down the book, derive mainly from the 
spurious lives of SS. Maurus and Placid by Odo of Glanfeuil 
and Peter the Deacon respectively. So far as we know—and 
St. Gregory is the only source—SS. Maurus and Placid lived 
and died at Subiaco or Monte Cassino. (St. Gregory’s nar- 
ratives about them refer to Subiaco and we are not told that 
they went to Monte Cassino, while we read of a Maurus who 
was apparently left behind.) 

What authority is there for saying that St. Gregory the 
Great took the Benedictine habit at the Lateran monastery? 
We know of none. And finally, there is a miscalculation in 
the second sentence of the book : Rome in the fifth century A.p. 
was not ‘ two thousand ’ years old. 

It will be seen from this that the volume, small as it is, has 
serious defects. We surmise that the compiler has not made 
any study of the sources, but has relied on some untrustworthy 
modern biography. There is no doubt that it is exceedingly 
difficult to write a life of St. Benedict—from the defect of 
historical data—and in consequence the temptation to use 
dubious material, and to give free play to the imagination, is 
very great. But it should be resisted. The hagiographer 
should make every effort to exclude unhistorical matter. He 
is on the side of the virtues; let him display himself an 
absolute veracity. 

J.M.C. 
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A FRANCISCAN VIEW OF THE SPIRITUAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE: 
being three treatises from the writings of St. Bonaventure, 
done into English by Dominic Devas, O.F.M. (London: 
Thomas Baker, 72 Newman Street. 1922. Price 5/6 net.) 


There is a saying that a religious Order or community 
invariably gets the superior it deserves. Whether or not this 
be true, we believe, with St. Bonaventure, that it is certainly 
true that the state of fervour or otherwise of a religious com- 
munity is very largely the product of its superiors. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that saints have shrunk from 
accepting the responsibilities of office; though, as ever, fools 
will rush in where angels fear to tread! The difficulties of 
fulfilling well the office of superior of an Order or community 
are very great indeed; hence one cannot but be surprised to 
find so little written by way of instruction or advice to those 
who are unfortunate enough to be so burdened. Here, how- 
ever, in this translation of three short treatises by St. Bona- 
venture, Doctor of the Church and General of the great 
Franciscan Order, we have some splendid teaching which ail 
superiors would do well to study and meditate upon. In 
speaking, in the first treatise, amongst other things, of the 
causes of the decline of religious Orders, St. Bonaventure 
gives many others, besides the one we have already mentioned, 
which unfortunately seem to be just as prevalent nowadays 
as in his own time. In the second treatise, the longest, he 
explains very fully what should be the characteristics, the 
virtues, of a good superior. Yet, St. Bonaventure points out 
that ‘every religious should, each in his own measure, be 
adorned with these various qualifications,’ and therefore it 
follows that their consideration will be useful to others besides 
superiors. The third treatise consists of a number of injunc- 
tions calculated to awaken in us the desire to seek after 
‘ virtues, most profitable to beginners, . . . in the faithful use 
of which one may without any doubt ascend to the perfection 
of virtues and to the summit of heavenly glory.’ 

Both the translator and the publishers are to be congratulated 
on the quality of their respective works. 


J.H. 
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